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4) This explanation obviates all the difficulties arising from the double nature 
of the passage, from the lapse of time and from the blending of the type and that 
which is typified. 

5) The objection arising from the impropriety of the relation is obviated. 
The vision in Acts 10 summoned Peter to do what he was not expected to do. 
Although here the relation was in itself a legitimate one, it does not seem that 
while God has honored marriage so highly as he has he would be likely to have 
one of his servants use so holy a relation in a manner that must inevitably have 
lowered its sanctity in the minds of the contemporaries of Hosea. Such a course 
seems unnecessary when a vision would have answered all purposes. 

The sole objection to the view that these chapters give a vision arise from 
the fact that there is no mention of a vision. Perhaps there was no need for the 
persons for whom the book was originally written. 

After all, the two main arguments are on the one side the apparent histo- 
ricity, and on the other the moral difficulty. On account of the inaccessibility of 
facts each student will decide according to his susceptibility to one or the other 
of these arguments. If he sees too great difficulties in the way of holding the 
non-historicity of the passage, yet is open to the moral difficulties, he is apt to 
make some concession which so weakens the literal view that he might as well 
give it up entirely. To the writer it seems best, on the whole, to adopt the third 
explanation. 



PAEAPHEASE OF GENESIS 3!l-6. 

By Rev. W. W. Everts, Je., 

Haverhill, Mass. 



" Now the serpent " (that belonged to the last order of animals created. Gen. 
1:25) " was more subtil than any beast of the field" (not subtle but subtil, and as 
such has been generally worshiped by the heathen as the god of wisdom) " which 
the Lord God had made " (and being made by Him was good and perfect in its 
way). " And he said " (As the serpent cannot speak of itself, and as there is but 
one other instance in Bible history of a bru,te speaking, and as the Bible does not 
deal in old wives' fables, but sharply draw^ the line between man and the lower 
orders of creation, and as this narrative cannot be an allegory which always 
explains itself, nor a parable which is accompanied by a key ; and as, further, this 
incident is a prelude to the real history of the human race, and as some means must 
have been used in nature outside of themselves to tempt the innocent pair, and as 
the serpent could by no means of itself conduct a conversation so profound, and 
as finally one apostle affirms, 2 Cor. 11:3, that the serpent beguiled Eve in his crafti- 
ness, and another. Rev. 12:9, calls the old serpent the devil and Satan, who, that 
believes in miracles, can doubt that this account is real as well as true, and that 
an actual serpent was the instrument and the personal devil, though unnamed, 
the credible and indispensable agent of the temptation. The presence of a con- 
quering Satan is the basis of Old Testament and universal history. The presence 
of a conquered Satan is the basis of the New Testament and the history of 
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redemption). " And he said unto the woman " (Woman was chosen as the victim, 
as she is the weaker vessel, more impressible and inquisitive, more easily per- 
suaded than man. And yet she was not alone. Her husband was with her, and 
both had been warned to be on their guard against the enemy and " keep " the 
garden, 1:15. She manifested neither surprise nor fear, but deported herself as if 
perfectly secure and master of the situation). "Yea, hath God said?" (Here is 
an affirmation quickly transposed into a question, the yea and nay of the deceiver. 
"I only want to know, I simply ask a question." But he questions God's truth- 
fulness). " Ye shall not eat of any tree of the garden " (The worst of arts is 
" Scripture warped from its intent." The one tree of the prohibition, the tempter 
multiplies into all the trees. The slight restraint on absolute liberty is mag- 
nified into unendurable tyranny. He suggests that this yoke of God be thrown off 
by " an infraction of the established rule of reference to a supreme and single 
will." He implies that God is an austere man, taking up what he laid not down 
and reaping what he did not sow). 

" Of the fruit of the trees of the garden we may eat ; but of the fruit of the 
tree which is in the midst of the garden, God hath said. Ye shall not eat of it" 
(Thus far Eve repeats fairly well the divine prohibition, though she omits the 
generous words " every " and " freely." Her mind was clear when it was given 
and her memory was good. Her mistake was in conversing with the serpent or 
listening to him at all. The man was given as a help meet for her ; the serpent 
was her subject, not her adviser. It was worse than vain to correct the misrepre- 
sentations of the tempter. He was not worth an argument, but beneath her 
notice. Moreover, she corrects him with little show of indignation, and when she 
adds to the divine prohibition "neither shall ye touch it" she manifests a rest- 
iveness as though she was under restraint, and would dearly love at least to touch 
the forbidden fruit. Thus she forgets all her benefits and thinks only of her single 
restraint). 

" Lest ye die " (This is a marked abridgment of the divine penalty, which 
prescribed the day with great positiveness, " for in the day thou eatest thereof 
thou Shalt surely die "). " And the serpent said unto the woman. Ye shall not 
surely die " (The tempter restores the " surely " the woman omitted, but in a 
solemnly impressive manner, by the use of a threefold negative, with damnable 
iteration, he annuls the decree of death. He has nothing to lose and everything 
to gain by his bold falsehood. The devil is a liar and the father thereof). 

" Por God doth know, that in the day ye eat thereof, then your eyes shall be 
opened and ye shall be as God knowing good and evil" (Having reduced the 
penalty of death to an impotent threat, he ascribes the threat to envy. Satan was 
envious and, like the Greeks, he attributed the same feeling to the higher powers. 
Now he draws a picture that arouses the ambition of Eve. She who was made a 
little lower than the angels might become equal with God. Satan thought it justi- 
fiable robbery to be equal with God. Thus he arouses desire for fame, " that last 
infirmity of noble minds," by casting doubt first on God's truthfulness, then on his 
disinterestedness. There was a grain of truth in the promise that their eyes should 
be opened, but according to God's wish not to sin and shame. There was also some 
truth In the promise that they should be as God, 1:22, but the divine purpose was 
that, not by transgression, but by obedience man should become a partaker of the 
divine nature). "And when the woman saw that the tree was good for food," 
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2:9 (The first temptation is directed to the appetite of the body, as afterwards 
to Jesus' " hunger," to " the lusts of the flesh "). 

" And that it was a delight to the eyes " (The second temptation is addressed 
to the lust of the eyes, to the desire for fame. This may well have been the 
motive of the temptation to the Lord Jesus on the pinnacle of the temple). 

" And that the tree was to be desired to make one wise" (The knowledge 
gained was to make her as God. It is the temptation to ambition, the vain-glory 
of life, " all the kingdoms of the world and the glory of them," which Satan showed 
to the Saviour). 

"She took of the fruit thereof and did eat" (She preferred the tree of 
knowledge to the tree of life and holiness, culture to character, knowing to being. 
Ear, eye, mind and heart captured, the hand unchecked stretches out and takes 
the fruit. Appetite, taste and ambition combined to produce the first sin. God 
left sin possible, not necessary ; man made it actual. It was not spontaneous, 
yet it was deliberate and wUlful. It was not a sin of ignorance or weakness, but 
open disobedience, transgression and trespass, Kom. 6:14,15,19). " And she gave 
also unto her husband with her and he did eat " (Deceived, she at once becomes a 
deceiver, and so sin propagates itself, one victim procuring another. Thus Satan 
crept into the house and took captive a silly woman, laden with sins, led away by 
divers lusts. " God tempteth no man ; but each man is tempted when he is drawn 
away by his own lust and enticed "). 



PEOFESSOES GAEDINEE AND BISSELL ON THE PENTA- 
TEUCH QUESTION.* 



FBOM PEOFESSOB GAHDINBE'S ESSAY. 

" There remains one other point which is approached with hesitation. To 
him who looks to our Lord as absolute truth and the Source of divine knowledge, 
it is not easy to speak of Him only in His human capacity, and to think of the 
bearing of His words simply as emanating from a sinless man. Yet this task 
must now be essayed ; for, of course, if His heavenly authority be admitted, our 
whole discussion has been settled in advance. Looking at Him then, only in His 
human character, what light does His life and teaching throw upon the origin of 
the religion in which He was bom and trained ? There is no room for question 
that He regarded it as divine, for He constantly asserts this, and while He recog- 
nizes no other authority upon earth. He always maintains the divine authority 
of this. Two suppositions have been made to explain His position while deny- 
ing that it was right. One, that He was so much under the influence of the 
prejudices and habits of thought in which He had been trained, that He did not 
Himself see the falsity of their ground ; the other, that while He really saw this. 
He yet did not think it wise to put Himself in conflict with the prevailing opin- 
ions and prejudices of his countrymen. 



* From Essays on Pentateuchal Criticism. No. 3 (By Frederic Gardiner, D. D.): "Was 
the Kellglon of Israel a Revelation or a merely Human Development ?" No. 3 (By E. C. Bissell, 
D.D.): "Pentateuchal Analysis." New York: Fwnk & Wagnalls. 



